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Trading  Rhymes  For  Bread 

By  David  Virgil  Felts 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Vctchel  Lind~ 
say  Association  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 
the  seventy-seventh  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth,  November  1956,  at  the  Springfield  Art 
Association,  100  North  Fourth  Street. 
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Springfield,  Illinois,  I960 


The  Vachel  Lindsay  Association 
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The  Vachel  Lindsay  Association  invited 
David  V.  Felts  of  Decatur,  editorial  page  editor 
of  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  to  review  his 
memories  of  Vachel  Lindsay  during  the  years  Mr. 
Felts  was  associated  with  the  Springfield  news- 
papers as  columnist  and  editorial  writer  (1923- 
1935). 

Mr.  Felts,  who  has  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  did  graduate  work  in 
English  literature  at  Harvard.  He  has  written 
light  verse  for  national  magazines  and  articles 
for  professional  and  historical  journals.  His 
editorial  page  column  appears  five  days  each 
week  in  four  Downstate  Illinois  daily  newspapers. 

Both  here  and  in  Decatur  Mr.  Felts  took  an 
active  part  in  cultural  circles,  serving  as  director 
and  vice-president  of  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  and  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Decatur  Public  Library.  He  was 
president  of  Decatur's  University  Club. 
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suspect  that  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Vachel  Lindsay  as  the  author 
of  either  "The  Congo"  or  "General  William  Booth  Enters  Heaven.'* 

I  had  not  seen  a  volume  of  his  poems  until  I  became  acquainted,  as 
a  student  of  Bruce  Weirick  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  the  Illinois 
poets  —  Sandburg,  Lindsay  and  Masters,,  The  trio  may  have  been  Lind- 
say, Masters  and  Sandburg.  There  is  a  certain  rhythm  in  either  arrange- 
ment. 

In  any  event,  students  of  modern  poets  listed  the  Illinois  poets  as 
Lindsay,  Sandburg  and  Masters  as  easily  as  they  mentioned  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod.  Or,  as  we  said  in  those  days,  Mencken,  Nathan  and 
God. 
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I  could  not  know  when  I  was  listening  to  good  poetry  read  thrillingly 
by  Bruce  Weirick,  who  was  retired  only  last  year  and  for  no  good  reason, 
that  within  a  year  I  would  be  doing  newspaper  work  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, the  home  town  of  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  home  town  of  the  brother  of 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  a  city  frequently  visited  by  Carl  Sandburg,  a 
Chicago  poet  making  a  reputation  as  a  Lincoln  biographer  and  interested 
in  the  treasures  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Vachel  Lindsay  as  a  friend  in  Spring- 
field, to  meet  Carl  Sandburg  frequently  in  Springfield.  I  did  not  know 
Edgar  Lee  Masters.  But  I  knew  his  brother,  the  gifted  Attorney  Tom 
Masters  and,  of  course,  the  nephews  Tom  and  Dexter. 

Dexter  Masters  contributed  occasional  verses  to  my  editorial  page 
column  in  The  State  Journal  and  when,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  pub- 
lished a  novel,  "The  Accident,"  one  of  the  earliest  titles  on  the  shelf 
marked  Atomic  Age  Fiction,  I  let  my  friends  know  that  Dot  Masters  had 
been  a  sort  of  protege  of  mine.  Even  a  little  distance  —  40  miles  in  this 
case  —  may  provide  insulation  as  well  as  enchantment. 

When  I  arrived  in  Springfield  in  the  1920's  to  work  for  V.  Y.  Dallman 
and  Bob  Stubbs  on  the  State  Register,  Vachel  Lindsay  was  a  citizen  of 
Springfield,  but  a  resident  of  Spokane,  Washington. 

I  was  surprised  that  I  heard  so  little  about  Springfield's  own  poet. 
In  those  days  I  wrote  a  lot  of  verse  —  sold  a  piece  now  and  then  —  and  I 
wanted  to  know  Vachel  Lindsay.  I  was  more  excited,  I  suspect,  than 
many  of  the  natives  when  I  heard  that  Vachel  Lindsay  was  to  return  to 
Springfield  with  his  wife  and  two  small  children  to  live  in  the  old  family 
homestead  just  south  of  the  Governor's  Mansion  on  Fifth  Street.  That 
was  in  1929. 

By  that  time  I  was  writing  editorials  and  a  daily  editorial  page  col- 
umn for  The  State  Journal  and  I  was  proud,  and  I  am  proud  today,  of  a 
company  of  writers  who  contributed  verses  —  I  couldn't  afford  to  pay 
them  —  to  my  newspaper  column.  Many  wrote  over  pseudonyms  and  their 
readers  would  have  been  astonished  to  know  that  delicate  and  graceful 
love  sonnets  and  triolets  were  the  work  of  solid  citizens  who  made  too 
much  money  to  be  characterized  as  poets.  I  shall  not  betray  them  25 
years  after. 

It  was  in  the  company  of  those  citizens  of  literary  interests  that  I 
met  Vachel  Lindsay  when  he  was  in  Springfield.  We  were  disposed  to 
let  the  poet  do  much  of  the  talking  when  we  met,  and  he  enjoyed  being 
the  center  of  the  conversation  circles. 

I  would  not  presume  to  talk  to  this  audience  about  Vachel  Lindsay's 
life  in  Springfield,   either  before  or  after  Spokane. 
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But  perhaps  you  will  forgive  a  few  personal  memoirs  of  the  Spring- 
field poet  we  all  admire,  and  whom  we  honor  by  our  presence  here  to- 
night. 

I  remember  his  visits  to  my  office  at  The  Journal,  in  particular  the 
occasion  when  he  gave  me  a  printed  copy  of  "The  Ezekiel  Chant",  in- 
scribed at  the  bottom  "To  My  Brother-Poet  David  Felts.  Vachel  Lind- 
say." That  item,  framed  under  glass,  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  small 
library  in  my  Decatur  home. 

I  have  written  a  lot  of  verse  in  my  time,  as  Springfield  readers  will 
attest,  but  I  have  never  presumed  to  be  a  poet.  I  protested  then  the  title 
to  the  poet  who  bestowed  it. 

But  Vachel  Lindsay  insisted  I  was  a  poet.  He  said  I  should  style 
myself  a  poet  in  the  telephone  directory  and  when  I  signed  my  name,  as 
doctors  often  add  the  initials  M. D. 

I  don't  quibble  with  the  title  any  more.  I  don't  write  verses  any  more 
either,  except  on  such  ceremonial  occasions  as  a  wedding  anniversary, 
family  birthdays  and  Valentine's  Day. 

That's  too  bad.  But  I  must  make  a  living  by  writing  prose  about  the 
Suez  crisis,  the  revolt  of  the  satellites,  the  cost  of  living  index,  farm 
parity  payments  and  politics,  politics,  politics.     No  time  for  poetry. 

I  remember  the  poets  who  came  to  Springfield  to  visit  the  Lindsays. 
I  remember  when  Vachel  Lindsay  introduced  Edward  Davidson  to  the  Mid- 
Day  Luncheon  club  with  the  comment: 

"He  comes  from  a  nest  of  singing  birds,  of  which  he  is  not  the 
least." 

I  remember  that  Stoddard  King,  famed  poet  and  columnist  of  the  Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review,  came  to  Springfield  to  visit  the  Lindsays,  good 
friends  in  the  Spokane  years.  Vachel  was  out  of  the  city,  but  the  gra- 
cious Elizabeth  Lindsay  did  the  honors  with  a  dinner  at  the  University 
Club. 

I  treasure  a  correspondence  with  Stoddard  King  until  his  untimely 
death,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  set  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  straight 
after  that  great  weekly  magazine  quoted  from  Stoddard  King's  poem  "The 
Tie  That  Blinds,"  ending  with  the  memorable  parody  "Down  where  the 
Vest  begins",  and  credited  the  lines  to  "Anonymous." 

I  remember  a  bridge  party  at  which  Attorney  Hugh  Dobbs  had  low 
score  and  received  as  a  booby  prize  one  of  those  wrapping-paper  posters 
that  Vachel  Lindsay  had  drawn  for  some  local  welfare  worthy  cause.  We 
just  laughed  and  laughed.  Within  a  year  all  of  us  coveted  that  poster.  I 
would  wager  that  it  is  now  framed  and  treasured  here  in  Springfield. 
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I  remember,  too,  that  I  wrote  the  news  story  in  The  Journal  that  re- 
ported, just  25  years  ago,  the  death  of  Vachel  Lindsay.  I  wrote  that  the 
poet  had  suffered  an  attack  of  Angina  Pectoris.  I  may  not  have  been  as 
diligent,  as  probing,  as  the  reporters  in  the  movies.  I  was  the  friend  of 
the  Lindsays.  I  was  surprised  as  any  other  Springfield  resident  when 
the  tragic  truth  was  reported  later  by  a  Chicago  newspaper. 
*************** 

I  left  Springfield  in  1935  to  live  and  do  newspaper  work  in  Decatur. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  active  in  your  association,  although  I  have 
attended  occasional  meetings  and  I  have  had  correspondence  with  old 
friends  who  have  been  active  in  perpetuating  the  Lindsay  story. 

I  read  any  news  references  to  the  Lindsay  family.  I  read,  usually 
save,  any  magazine  pieces  that  refer  to  our  gifted  friend.  I  pick  up 
Vachel  Lindsay  books  listed  in  the  catalogs  of  antiquarian  book  dealers. 
I  bought  the  book  "The  Dwelling  Place"  by  Ann  Goodwin  Winslow  be- 
cause the  author  reports  the  occasion  when  Vachel  Lindsay  was  a  guest 
at  her  old  Tennessee  homestead. 

In  my  untidy  files  I  find  such  things  as  Christmas  cards,  programs, 
booklets  and  an  empty  envelope  bearing  Vachel  Lindsay's  own  signature. 
The  envelope  is  empty,  but  the  signature  is  genuine.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  save  the  envelopes.  Such  ephemera  may  seem  foolish  to 
more  practical  persons.     But  100  years  from  now  ~  who  knows? 

I  was  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  with  severe  eye  trouble  and  unable 
to  read  in  1952  when  Mark  Harris  published  his  book  "City  of  Discon- 
tent" subtitled  "An  interpretive  biography  of  Vachel  Lindsay,  being 
also  the  story  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  USA,  and  of  the  love  of  the  poet 
for  that  city,  that  state  and  that  nation." 

Mrs.  Felts  read  it  to  me.  She  also  read  the  reviews  of  the  book  to 
me.  We  decided  that  sometime  later  we  would  read  it  again.  Neither  of 
us  has  read  it  again,  and  each  of  us  reads  on  the  average  a  book  every 
other  week. 

But  I  did  read,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  an  earlier  book  that  devotes 
many  pages  to  our  friend. 

That  book,  which  I  hope  you,  too,  have  read,  is  "A  House  in  Chi- 
cago," by  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar,  published  in  1947. 

It  is  the  biography  of  Harriett  Moody,  a  remarkable  woman  who  was 
widowed  early  by  the  death  of  William  Vaughn  Moody,  poet  and  play- 
wright and  a  leader  in  the  Midwest  renaissance  in  literature,  earlier  than 
Lindsay,  Masters  and  Sandburg.  Moody's  "Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation" 
was  nationally  known  and  admired  at  around  the  turn  of  the  Century.  He 
was  a   successful  playwright  and  college  teacher.      He  died  much,  much 
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too  soon. 

Harriett  Moody's  home  in  Chicago  became  a  gathering  place  for  young 
writers   and   artists,    sculptors    and  musicians.      Robert   Frost,   Sandburg, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  — all  the  leading  poets  who  came  to  Chicago  — 
gathered  at  the  Moody  home.     When  Tagore,  the  great  Indian  poet,  came  to 
America,  the  House  in  Chicago  was  his  headquarters  in  the  Midwest* 

For  Vachel  Lindsay,  a  young  artist  and  poet  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Moody's 
home  was  his  Chicago  home  and  Mrs.  Moody  possibly  his  best  friend.  He 
is  said  to  have  recited  to  Mrs.  Moody  "The  Congo"  before  the  poem  was 
published. 

Vachel  Lindsay  wrote  many  delightful  letters  to  Harriett  Moody.  In 
1928  he  wrote  to  her  to  report  that  he  was  returning  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  to  Springfield  and  looked  forward  to  introducing  his  family 
to  his  good  Chicago  friend.  He  wrote  of  his  baby  daughter,  "Susan  Mont- 
joy  Doniphan  Frazee  Lindsay." 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  whether  the  little  girl  really  owned  all  those 
names,  or  whether  her  father  was  having  fun. 

Susan  Lindsay  grew  up,  as  all  little  girls  do.  She  has  been  in  the 
news  during  that  growing-up  process.  Because  of  her  father's  fame  as  a 
poet,  her  graduation  from  college,  her  engagement  and  her  marriage  were 
news  items. 

Little  Susan  Montjoy  Doniphan  Frazee  Lindsay  is  now  Susan  Lind- 
say Russell,  wife  of  the  heir  to  Earl  Russell,  and  in  her  own  right,  the 
Viscountess  Amberley. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  over  the  years  to  write  about  Vachel  Lind- 
say, his  works  and  his  family,  in  my  newspaper  column.  I  like  to  believe 
that  I  have  helped  to  introduce  some  of  my  readers  to  his  poems  and  to 
interest  them  in  the  life  and  the  works  of  a  neighbor  who  lived  not  too 
far  away  and  not  too  long  ago,  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

So  much  for  the  memoir. 

I  would  like  to  talk  now  for  a  while  about  poetry  —  mostly  poets  —  in 
America  today.  In  particular,  I  propose  to  speak  about  the  economic  side 
of  the  poet's  life.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  proper  discussion  before  a  group 
that  has  come  together  to  honor  the  memory  of  Vachel  Lindsay. 

The  collection  of  Vachel  Lindsay  poems  titled  "Rhymes  to  be  Traded 
For  Bread"  were,  actually,  rhymes  to  be  traded  for  bread.  On  his  cele- 
brated walking  tours  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  he  offered  a  poem, 
printed  as  a  sort  of  handbill,  as  payment  for  his  supper.  Or  he  would  be 
happy  to  write  an  original  poem  in  payment  for  a  meal.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine   the  pleasure   of   a   housewife   to  receive  a  poem,  written  for  her, 
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from  a  wandering  minstrel.  Husbands  are  all  right,  but  few  of  them  can 
write  poems. 

Vachel  Lindsay  traded  his  poems,  in  those  instances,  directly  to  the 
consumer  and  received  his  pay  direct.  The  troubadours  did  something  of 
the  sort.  Little  Tommy  Tucker  who  sang  for  his  supper  is  a  more  fa- 
miliar example. 

But  when  Vachel  Lindsay  attempted  to  settle  down  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  he  found  it  necessary  to  operate  through  a  middleman,  as  most 
poets  have  done.  Such  a  middleman  may  be  a  book  publisher,  a  magazine 
editor,  a  lecture  bureau,  a  literary  agent  or  a  university.  Such  a  middle- 
man could  be,  but  unhappily  is  not  yet,  a  radio  or  television  sponsor.  Of 
that,  more  later. 

The  Bull  Market  of  1929  did  not  apply  to  books  of  poems.  The  thin 
little  volumes  of  poems  published  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  found  a 
ready  sale.  Somebody  has  said  that  Miss  Millay  was  the  last  poet  to 
write  poems  to  be  read  by  a  young  man  to  a  young  woman  in  a  canoe.  But 
people  who  wrote  poetry  even  then  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  living  in 
some  other  way. 

Even  if  we  look  back  a  moment  to  the  classic  age  of  the  bearded 
poets,  we  find  that  most  of  them  enjoyed  salaries.  Longfellow  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard;  Holmes  was  a  successful  doctor;  Lowell  was  an  editor 
and  an  ambassador.  Emerson  was  a  popular,  well-paid  lecturer.  Whittier? 
He  was  a  bachelor  and  didn't  need  too  much  money. 

Moving  into  our  times,  William  Vaughn  Moody  was  a  college  professor 
and  a  successful  playwright.  Carl  Sandburg  switched  from  poetry  to 
Lincoln  biography  and  has  been  in  demand,  too,  as  a  lecturer  and  min- 
strel, singing  ballads  rather  than  the  poems  he  wrote  in  his  earlier  years. 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  made  a  good  living  as  a  lawyer,  and  wrote  prose  for 
the  magazines.  We  know  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  unhappy  career  as  a  lec- 
turer. He  wanted  to  write  and  preferred  to  write,  but  there  was  not  enough 
bread  for  a  writer  who  preferred  to  live  by  poetry  alone. 

Robert  Frost's  books  of  poems  have  sold  steadily  through  the  years, 
but  he  has  been  a  salaried  lecturer  and  a  college  poet  in  residence.  Amy 
Lowell  had  independent  means. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  long  poems  "John  Brown's  Body"  and 
"Western  Star"  were  best  selling  books.  He  wrote  short  stories  for  the 
magazines.  He  died  before  he  could  become  the  first  major  poet  of  the 
new  medium  of  communication  that  is  radio. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  enjoyed  some  success  as  a  published 
author.  His  long  poem  "Tristram",  another  telling  of  a  major  episode  in 
the  always  popular  Arthurian  Cycle,  achieved  the  status  of  a  best  seller. 
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My  copy  is  a  handsomely  bound  edition.  I  received  it  as  a  Christmas  or 
perhaps  as  a  birthday  present.  I  suspect' many  volumes  were  sold  for  that 
very  proper  purpose.  The  fact  remains,  the  book  was  a  best  seller  and  I 
hope  it  was  well  read. 

You  can't  always  tell.  I  suspect  that  many  best  sellers  in  our  time 
are  received  from  the  book  clubs  or  from  a  friend  on  a  special  occasion 
and  shelved  with  pride,  but  never  completely  read. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  books  of  ooems  commanded  an  unusual 
sale  but  I  can  testify,  as  a  former  member  of  a  community  lectures  series 
program  committee,  that  her  fees  for  poetry  readings  were  considerable. 
And  she  was  in  private  life  Mrs.   Eugene  Boussevain. 

Who  have  been  our  modern  American  poets?  It  is  useful  to  look  in  the 
World  Almanac,  or  some  other  standard  reference  work,  for  a  list  of 
Pultizer  Prize  winners  in  poetry  in  the  last  30  years. 

Here  are  some  of  them,  in  addition  to  Frost,  Millay,  Sandburg,  Benet 
and  Robinson.     How  many  are  familiar? 

Leonora  Speyer,  Conrad  Aiken,  George  Dillon,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Robert  Hillyer,  Audrey  Wurdemann,  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  Marya 
Zaturenska,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Mark  Van  Doren,  Leonard  Bacon, 
William  Rose  Benet,  Karl  Shapiro,  Robert  Lowell,  W.  H.  Auden,  Peter 
Viereck,  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Marianne  Moore,  and  in  1954,  Theodore 
Roethke.     Do  we  read  their  poems? 

I  wonder  how  many  know  the  names  of  the  1955  and  1956  Pulitzer 
prize  winners.  I  looked  them  up.  1955,  Wallace  Stevens  and  this  year, 
Elizabeth  Bishop. 

There  are  a  number  of  college  facultymen  on  that  list,  notable  among 
them  Carl  Van  Doren  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Columbia  University 
and  Robert  Hillyer  of  Harvard.  Archibald  MacLeish  has  been  a  govern- 
ment official.  One  of  the  MacLeish  appointments  has  been  poetry  con- 
sultant at  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  job  that  is  bestowed  now  on  a  suc- 
cession of  poets.  The  incumbent  is  Randall  Jarrell.  There  is  no  poet- 
laureate  of  the  United  States. 

I  received  not  long  ago  an  announcement  of  the  list  of  judges  for  the 
National  Book  Awards.     The  mimeograph  release  said: 

"All  the  poetry  judges  are  both  poets  and  critics.  Louise  Bogan  is 
poetry  critic  for  The  New  Yorker,  and  was  awarded  the  Bollingen  Prize 
in  Poetry  in  1955.  Edward  Davison  is  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America,  author  of  a  number  of  volumes  of  poetry,  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  General  Studies,  Hunter  College.  Horace  Gregory  is  a  poet, 
critic,  editor,  translator,  and  teacher,  whose  'Selected  Poems'  was  pub- 
lished   in    1951.     Louis   Simpson   is    an  instructor  of  English  at  Columbia 
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University.  Yvor  Winters  has  written  many  books  of  poetry  and  criticism, 
and  is  a  professor  of  English  at  Stanford  University." 

In  Saturday  Review  for  last  July  26  John  Ciardi  who  is,  among  other 
things,  poetry  editor  of  that  excellent  literary  weekly,  wrote  a  longish 
article  entitled  "Poverty  on  Parnassus"  with  the  sub-title  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Poetry."  His  opening  paragraph  is  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion: I  quote: 

"No  good  poet  writing  today  in  America  is  permitted  the  illusion  that 
he  might  make  his  living  from  the  sale  of  his  poems.  If  he  means  to  eat, 
therefore,  and  if  the  good  fairy  has  failed  to  provide  him  with  a  private 
income,  he  must  do  something  else.  Overwhelmingly  that  something-else 
has  turned  out  to  be  university  (including,  of  course,  college)  teaching, 
and  that  identification  of  poets  with  the  universities  must  certainly  be 
counted  as  a  ponderable  influence  on  the  directions  our  recent  poetry  has 
taken.  By  now  at  least  85  per  cent  of  our  serious  poets  under  sixty  are 
working  or  have  recently  worked  at  some  sort  of  university  career." 
Unquote. 

Note  that  Mr.  Ciardi  says  "serious  poets."  Many  of  our  frivolous 
poets,  rhymesters,  authors  of  light  magazine  verse  and  syndicated  dog- 
gerel have  done  quite  welL     Perhaps  I  should  not   name  names. 

Some  of  the  authors  of  light  verse  who  do  not  presume  to  write 
"poetry"  are  eminent  and  deservedly  so  in  a  recognized  and  useful  field 
of  writing  for  entertainment. 

Mr.  Ciardi  notes  that  a  university  is  an  excellent  host  for  a  poet  who 
also  teaches.  The  poet  has  leisure  to  write,  he  has  libraries  and  stimu- 
lating associates  at  hand,  he  has  income  and  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
publish  his  poems  in  the  literary  magazines,  the  cultural  quarterlies  that 
are  able  to  survive  largely  because  of  their  university  sponsorship,  some- 
times university  press  sponsorship.  Mr.  Ciardi  cites  his  own  experience. 
He  testifies: 

"I  taught  at  Harvard  for  seven  years  after  the  war  and  when  I  was 
working  full  time  it  was  a  two-afternoons-a-week  job.  It  was  no  way  to 
get  rich,  but  it  kept  the  family  bills  paid  and  it  left  me  large  chunks  of 
time  in  which  to  write.  Moreover,  of  my  last  three  years  at  Harvard  one 
was  spent  on  sabbatical  in  Europe  and  one  in  happily  doing  as  I  pleased 
on  a  Ford  Grant.  Since  then  I  have  taught  for  three  years  at  Rutgers  and 
I  am  now  scheduled  to  spend  my  fourth  year  in  Rome  on  an  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  grant     I  call  it  princely."    Unquote 

It  is  indeed.  As  a  way  of  life  it  is  hard  to  beat  if  the  grants  can  last 
until  qualification  for  some  sort  of  Social  Security. 

But  it   is   a    fair   question   to    ask   what  has    Mr.  Ciardi  written?    Cer- 
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tainly  nothing  to   compare   with   the   work  of  such  hungry   men   as  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Dylan  Thomas  and,  after  a  fashion,  Vachel  Lindsay. 

In  a  critical  article  in  The  American  Mercury  of  July,  1933,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  magazine  published  under  that  title  today,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  wrote  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  experiences  as  a  poet  in  residence  at 
a  college.  Lindsay  was  in  his  early  forties  when  he  accepted  a  faculty 
appointment  at  Gulf  Park  College.  The  poet  felt,  writes  Masters,  "that 
he  had  been  thwarted,  that  they  wanted  to  make  him  a  routine  teacher, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  understanding.  He  felt  that  he  was  slighted, 
that  he  was  not  appreciated  and  that  his  poems  were  not  read." 

So  he  moved  on  restlessly  to  Spokane,  away  from  a  measure  of  se- 
curity and  the  quiet  academic  life. 

*************** 

The  critic  who  said  Edna  St.  Vincent  Miilay  was  the  last  poet  to 
write  poetry  read  by  young  men  to  young  ladies  in  canoes,  also  said  that 
young  men  and  young  women  now  listen  together  to  phonograph  record- 
ings of  the  late  Dylan  Thomas  reading  his  own  poems. 

Dylan  Thomas  lived  his  last  years  in  poverty.  He  enjoyed  some 
vogue  as  a  lecturer  in  this  country  but  he  was  not  making  a  proper  living 
for  his  family  when  he  died.  Since  his  death  his  books  have  been  sell- 
ing briskly,  old  poems  have  been  published  and  the  recordings  the  Welsh 
poet  made  in  his  lifetime  have  found  a  market  —  all  after  he  is  dead. 

Dylan  Thomas  has  been  a  vogue,  a  posthumous  vogue.  There  is  no 
great  demand  for  phonograph  recordings  of  the  works  of  other  poets.  Such 
recordings  exist,  but  mostly  in  the  great  libraries  where  they  are  played 
by  students;  the  records  are  not  pressed  and  sold  in  popular  editions. 

What  has  happened  to  poetry,  and  to  poets. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  the  poets  have  been 
writing  for  each  other  rather  than  for  the  people  who  continue  to  read 
other  forms  of  literature. 

Some  modern  writers  have  seemed  to  be  deliberately  obscure.  Not 
only  in  subject  matter  but  in  the  mechanics  of  their  writing,  in  putting 
words  together.  Their  poems  do  not  offer  the  traditional  rhythms  and  do 
not  employ  the  device  of  a  rhyme  to  please  the  ear  of  the  reader. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  older  poets  put  too  much  accent  on  formal 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  particularly  those  who  wrote  in  the  "rocking  horse" 
meters.  The  writers  who  broke  with  such  tradition  managed,  neverthe- 
less, their  own  rhythms  and  echoing  sound  effects.  Walt  Whitman  wrote 
in  conventional  rhythms  and  rhymes  and  he  also  wrote  in  uneven  lines 
and  in  rhythms  that  did  not  scan  as  readily  as  "Tell  me  not  in  mournful 
numbers,  life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 
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Carl  Sandburg,  when  he  was  writing  poetry,  did  not  bother  with 
rhymes,  but  his  poems  had  rhythm  and  a  music  all  their  own. 

Vachel  Lindsay  wrote  singing  poems,  strongly  accented  and  featuring 
rhymes  that  did  not  necessarily  appear  at  the  one-two-three-count,  but 
turned  up  in  time  to  satisfy  the  reader's  expectation. 

Randall  Jarrell,  new  consultant  in  poetry  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
assures  us  that  there  has  been  "a  swing  away  from  the  surrealist  experi- 
mentation in  poetry  that  reached  its  height  in  the  1930's,  just  before  the 
second  World  War. 

"Most  modern  poetry,"  he  says,  "isn't  modern  any  more.  It  is  as 
simple  and  lyrical  and  romantic  as  poetry  ever  was." 

Mr.     Jarrell  says: 

"The  new  poets  scan.  They  have  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  idea  that 
they  are  wild  and  woolly  is  no  longer  true." 

If  Mr.  Jarrell  is  right,  if  poets  are  writing  again  in  conventional 
rhythms  and  rhyme,  then  we  must  confess  that  the  pardon  came  too  late. 
There  is  no  audience  and  no  longer  a  market. 

Dozens  of  books  of  poetry  are  published  every  month.  But  many  of 
them  are  published  by  "the  Vanity  Press."  So  many  of  the  thin  little 
volumes  are  published  at  the  poet's  own  expense.  Some  of  those  poets 
earnestly  believe  that  once  their  little  book  is  made  available  to  readers, 
it  will  become  a  best  seller  and  make  a  lot  of  money.  Others  simply 
want  to  see  their  writing  in  print,  between  boards,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  pleasure. 

Well,  why  not?  We  spend  our  money  for  the  things  that  give  us  the 
most  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  If  one  woman  wants  to  spend  her  money 
for  a  mink  coat  and  another  prefers  to  spend  the  same  amount  to  have  her 
poems  published,  who  can  say  that  either  is  wrong? 

But  books  published  privately  do  not  reach  much  of  an  audience.  If 
the  writing  has  merit,  the  editors  for  the  major  publishing  houses  usually 
will  recognize  it  and  a  publisher  will  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  pUb_ 
lication,  at  his  expense. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Ann  Lindbergh's  new  books  are 
published  by  one  of  the  firms  characterized  as  "vanity  press."  But 
Mrs.  Lindbergh's  books  are  assured  of  a  market,  not  because  of  her  hus- 
band's name  and  fame,  but  because  of  her  own  deserved  literary  reputa- 
tion. Her  earlier  books  of  poems,  I  believe,  were  published  by  standard 
publishing  houses.  I  suspect  she  can  make  more  money  by  publishing 
her  own  books. 

In  the  early  years  of  radio  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  medium  would 
stir   a   new   interest   in  poetry,    since  there  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  ear 
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as  well  as  to  the  eye.     Radio   listeners   could   lean  back   in  their  chairs, 
close  their  eyes  and  listen. 

But  there  were  only  occasional  programs  of  new  poetry  on  the  radio 
networks.  I'm  sorry  that  I  keep  thinking  of  "Tony's  Scrapbook"  and  the 
gems  of  "Poet's  Gold"  read  by  David  Ross. 

Now  and  then  a  great  name  came  to  the  radio  microphone  —  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  or  Carl  Sandburg,  —  but  it  was  usually  a  great  occasion,  a 
patriotic  appeal,  not  regular  programming  to  attract  and  please  the  every- 
day and  night  audience.  Most  of  the  listeners  on  such  occasions  were 
attracted  by  the  name,  rather  than  by  what  the  poet  might  say. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  stirring  poetry  was  well  adapted  to  radio 
reading.     Benet  died  in  1943. 

Vachel  Lindsay's  rhythmic  poems,  and  his  delightful  lyrics  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  public  reading  and  recitation.  Vachel  Lindsay  died  in 
1931,  when  the  medium  of  radio  was  just  coming  into  its  own.  Do  you  re- 
member the  radio  receiving  set  you  owned  in  1931? 

If  radio  offered  a  new  opportunity  to  the  poets,  the  greater  miracle  of 
television  should  be  even  more  useful  in  bringing  a  poet's  works  directly 
to  his  listeners. 

But  the  rhymes  you  hear  on  a  television  program  are  the  commercials. 

Just  as  yesterday's  children  learned  to  spell  J-E-L-L-O  before  they 
could  spell  C-A-T,  today's  television  audience  can  quote  "Winstons 
taste  good,  like  a  cigaret  should,"  "Pepsi-Cola  Hits  the  spot,  12  full 
ounces,  that's  a  lot,"  and  "Whizz-z-z-z,  the  Best  Candy  bar  there 
is-z-z-z. " 

Well,  they  rhyme. 

The  pleasure  people  once  found  in  reading  poetry,  or  in  hearing  it 
read,  is  now  found  in  other  forms  of  art.  More  art  forms  are  available  to 
our  generation  than  to  the  people  of  grandfather's  day.  Many  of  the 
people  who  then  sat  at  home  and  read  poetry  had  not  much  else  to  do. 
There  was  no  radio,  no  television,  no  motion  pictures  and,  unless  one 
lived  in  a  larger  city,  no  theatre,  no  concert,  no  ballet  -  indeed,  no  phono- 
graph. 

The  beautiful  and  noble  thoughts,  the  imagination,  the  felicity  of 
phrase,  the  imagery,  the  rhythm  and  the  pleasant  sound  effects  found  in 
poetry  are  now  presented  in  other,  readily  available  art  forms. 

The  housewife  who  listens  to  a  radio  drama  may  find  in  it  the  beauty, 
romance  and  identification  with  the  heroine  that  Grandmother  found  in 
reading  poetry.  But  today's  housewife  can  have  all  that  while  she  does 
the  family  ironing,  or  dusts  the  furniture  in  the  living  room. 

What   about   the   young   men    and   young   women  who  once  wrote  poetry 
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and  hoped  to  make  a  living  from  that  kind  of  writing?  They  are  the  young 
people  with  imagination,   with  a  flair  for  the  use  of  words. 

They  are  writing,  but  they  are  not  writing  much  poetry.  They  can 
hope  to  write  plays,  movie  and  radio  and  television  scripts.  They  may 
hope  to  get  jobs  writing  advertising  copy.  The  Men  in  Gray  Flannel 
Suits  are  doing  well  and  the  women  who  do  the  same  kind  of  work  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  use  language  imaginatively,  to  attract  readers 
and  to  influence  readers. 

And  what's  the  matter  with  prose  as  a  form  of  imaginative  writing? 
Prose  can  have  beauty  and  rhythm  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  distor- 
tions, for  inventions,  for  inversions  and  Teachings  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  rhyme  that  just  does  not  come  naturally. 

But  we  shall  not  say  goodbye  to  poetry.  Those  of  us  who  have  grown 
up  with  poetry,  have  read  it  and  loved  it,  will  continue  to  enjoy  it.  And 
I  suspect  we  will  find  our  greatest  pleasure  in  the  familiar  poems,  rather 
than  in  the  examples  of  modern  poetry,  however  untamed  it  may  be,  that 
will  come  our  way. 

I  doubt  that  I  will  read  any  poems  in  a  canoe  to  women  younger  than 
I,  but  I  will  continue  to  read  the  poems  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  in  a 
comfortable  armchair.  And  I  will  continue  to  read  the  poems  of  Vachel 
Lindsay,  not  because  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  him  per- 
sonally, but  because  his  poems  are  very  much  alive  and  very  readable 
today. 

Vachel  Lindsay  would  have  been  a  poet  in  any  generation  because 
he  wanted  to  write  poetry,  because  he  loved  to  write  poetry,  and  because 
he  had  something  to  say.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  he  would  do 
today  to  supplement  the  meagre  income  that  is  available  by  trading 
poems  for  bread.  It  is  important  that  he  did  write  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  that  the  things  he  wrote  and  the  songs  he  sang  are  for  all  of  us  to 
enjoy  until  countless  generations  pass  away. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  VACHEL  LINDSAY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Home  And  The  Association  -  1947 

The  First  Annual  Report  -  1947 

Annual  Report  -  1948 

Photograph  of  Lindsay  -  1948 
His  Design  of  The  Building  of  Springfield 

Vachel  Lindsay  and  The  Kingdom  of  God  -  1949 
Reverend  Alan  Jenkins 

/  Walked  With  a  Poet  -  1949  -  John  P.  Snigg 
Vachel  Lindsay  -  1949  -  Albert  Edmund  Trombly 

A  Vachel  Lindsay  Program  in  Music  -  1950  -  (Poems) 

Through  a  Poefs  Eyes  -  1958  -  Vachel  Lindsay 

Report  of  Progress  -  1959  -  Restoration  of  The  Vachel  Lindsay  Home 

Vachel  Lindsay  -  1959  -  William  Paul  Schenk 
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